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reaching his "digs'5 he opened the package; it contained
twenty-seven farthings.
. Next day Barnardo's statements were reported in the
Press. Immediately they evoked letters of censure, and
although at that time Barnardo took no newspaper and for
days knew nothing either of the report or the attacks, his
speech became a topic of heated discussion.
Among those who read with deep concern the report of
Barnardo's speech and the replies was Lord Shaftesbury.
For twenty-three years the Ragged School Union's army of
voluntary workers had been labouring among the children
of the half-submerged classes; and during those years
Shaftesbury had been not only their President but their
leader. Gould it be that a whole tribe of street waifs, without
home or abode, was slipping through their net? The thought
seemed incredible. But Shaftesbury knew too well the
elusiveness of the social problem to dogmatize or condemn.
No categorical denials passed his lips. He refused to stigma-
tize this youth as a deceiver. Had not he himself, on a
hundred occasions, been confronted by the incredible?
And, after all, was not this young man one of his Ragged
School superintendents? His duty was to ascertain the
facts; and to this end plans were laid. He would invite
this enthusiast to dine with him at his London home, to
meet some friends interested in social questions, among
them certain of his critics.
A few days after the Agricultural Hall meeting, Barnardo
was Shaftesbury's guest. The party worked out as arranged.
Accusers and open-minded gathered around the Earl's
board, and soon conversation centred around Barnardo.
A torrent of questions drew forth all the salient facts of Ms
life: Where was he born? When did he come to London?
What led him to train as a missionary to China? How long
had he been teaching in a Ragged School? How came he
to speak at this Agricultural Hall meeting? Were the reports
of his speech exaggerated? Was not what he had seen some-